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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
THE WIDOW AND FATHERLESS. 


Poor Mrs. Ives! She finds this a hard-hearted, 
selfish world.. She has just been turned away 
from the door of a house, whose inhabitants would 
have deemed her notice an honor, some two or 
three years since. Now they cruelly rejoice that 
‘‘ her pride has been humbled,” as they term it, 
and refuse her, and her destitute fatherless chil- 
dren a morsel of bread. It is very true that the 
poor woman (little dreaming in her days of pros- 
perity that she should see such an hour as this) 
looked down upon those she considered her infe- 
riors; but she has been already punished, and it is 
only a bad heart that rejoices in the distress of a 
fellow creature. How much more noble would i 
be to take a Christian’s revenge, to ‘‘ feed the hun- 
gry and clothe the naked, and do good to those 
that despitefully use us.” 

The peor widow turns sorrowfully away from 
the house and looks with a doubtful glance at the 
cottage opposite. Her little bareheaded, Half clad 
children are clamorous for food, but her heart 
aguia sinks within her as she sees at the door the 
purse-proud farmer Wilkins. He was once poor; 
now his barns are filled with plenty, but prosperity 
has hardened his heart. She anticipates the refu- 
sal that he is already framing, and turns the second 
time away. Poor woman! Whither shall she 
now direct her steps? The hearts of her fellow- 
creatures seem made of stone, and she has long 
neglected Him who ‘‘ hears the young ravens 
when they cry.” One short year ago she was 
surrounded with every luxury, every comfort; now 
she would be thankful for the crumbs that then fell 
from her table. 

Oh, never in our days of prosperity let us waste 
or abuse the blessings that God in his mercy sends 
us; never let us despise or look down upon any 
creature that He has made, bgcause they have a 
few grains less of shining du@mthan we. Never 
let-us close our hearts to the cry of the widow and 
the fatherless, or say to those that ask our charity, 
‘*be ye warmed and filled,” while we do nothing 
to relieve their wants—and let us daily pray with 
Agur, ‘‘Give me neither poverty nor riches; feed 
me with food convenient for me, lest I be rich and 
deny thee, or lest I be poor and steal, and take 
the name of my God in vain.” 











NARRATIVE. 
NATURE’S TEACHER, 
When I was a child, ] knew an old grey-head- 


ed man. Age had given him wisdom, and I loved 
him, for he was kind as well as wise. Once he 








said to me, ‘‘ I know a way to be happy.” ‘‘Who 


‘¢T learned it in the field.’”?” Then I drew near, 
and entreated him to teach it also unto me. But 
he replied, ‘‘ Go forth into the fields, among living 
things, and learn it for thyself.” 

So I went forth. I looked attentively upon all 
that was moving around. But no voice spoke to 
me. Then] turned tothe gray-haired man. And 
when he asked, ‘‘ What hast thou seen in the 
fields?” I answered, 

I saw the brook flowing on, among sweet flow- 
ers. It seemed to be singing a merry song. 
listened, but there were no words tothe music. 
The sparrow flew by me, with down in her beak, 
wherewith to line her nest, and the red-breast, 
with a crumb she had gathered at the door, to feed 
her chirping young. The ducklings swam beside 
their mother in the clear stream, and the hen drew 
her chickens under her wings, and screamed at 
the soaring hawk. The spider threw out her many 
threads like lines of silver, and fastening them 
from spray to spray, ran lightly on the bridge 
made from her own body. The snail put his 
horned head through the door of his shell, and 
drew it suddenly back. The ant carried a grain 
of corn in her, pincers, and the loaded bee hasten- 
ed to her hive, like a laborer to hiscottage. The 
dog came forth and guarded the young lambs, 
frisking fearlessly by the side of their serious 
mothers, who cropped the tender grass. All 
seemed full of happiness. I asked them how I 
also should be happy. But they made no reply. 
Again and again I asked, ‘‘ who will teach me the 
way to be happy?” Yet nothing answered, save 
the echo, ever repeating my last words ‘‘ happy— 
happy,’’ but not telling me how to become so. 

** Hast thou looked upon all these,” said the 
aged man, ‘‘ yet receive no instruction? Did not 
the brook tell thee, that it might not stay to be 
idle, but must make haste to meet the river, and 
go with that to the ocean, to do the bidding of 
ocean’s king, and that it had pleasure by the way, 
in refreshing the trees that stretched their roots to‘ 
meet it, and in giving drink to the flowers, that 
bowed down to its face with a kiss of gratitude? 
Thou didst see the birds building their nests, or 
flying with food to their little ones—and could’st 
thou not perceive that to make others happy is 
happiness? The young duck gave diligence to 
learn of its mother, the true use of its oary feet, 
and how to balance its body aright in the deep 
water; and the chicken obeyed its warning to 
hide under the broad wing, though it knew not the 
cruelty of the foe from which it fled. And did they 
not bid thee to seek with the same obedience, the 
lessons of thy mother, who every day teacheth 
thee, and every night lifteth up her prayer that 
thy soul may avoid the destroyer, and live forever? 
When the spider’s silken bower was swept away, 
and she began another without ill-temper or com- 
plaint, and the snail willingly put forth all her 
strength to carry her house upon her back, and the 
ant toiled with her load of corn to her winter 
store-house, and the bee wasted not the smallest 
drop of sweetness that could be found in the honey- 
cups—came there no voice to thee, from their ex- 
ample of patience, and prudence, and wisdom? 
Thou didst admire the shepherd’s dog, minding so 
readily the word of his master, but failed to under- 
stand, that faithful continuance in duty is happi- 
ness, From all these teachers of the field, came 
there no precept unto thee ?>—When they all spake 
with different voices, wert thou deaf to their in- 
struction?—Each, in his own language, told thee 
that industry was happiness, and that idleness was 
an offence, both to nature and her God.” 





taught it to you?” Ienquired. And he answered, 





was crimson with shame, because I had not un- 
derstood the lessons of the fields, and was ignorant 
of what even birds and insects knew, But the 
man with hoary hairs smiled on me and comforted 
me. Sol thanked him for the geod teaching of 
his wisdom, And I took his precept into my heart, 
that J] might weigh it and see if it were true. And 
though I was then young and now I am old, I 
have never had reason to doubt, that industry is 
happiness. L. H. S. 








PARENTAL. 








WELL, PAPA, WHAT MAY I DO? 
While at work in my garden, in the spring, my 
little son came in, and was very desirous to hel 
me. He took the hoe, the shovel, and the rake, 
each in turn, and tried to work. As might be 
expected, he made some work for me, without help- 
ing me; and I was under necessity of arresting 
him, several times, by saying, ‘‘ Little boy, you 
must not do that,” and, ‘‘ You must not do so.” 
At last, when I had broken in upon his pleasure in 
working, and disappointed him several times, with 
the artlessness of a child, and with some papa 
he said to me, ‘‘ Well, papa, what may I do?” 
The appeal was rather an eloquent one to my 
feelings; and it suggested to my mind some thoughts 
which I will here give. 
Children love employment of some kind. Not 
that there is purely an industrious spirit in them; 
but to be without some occupation is, generally 
speaking, exceedingly irksome to a child. Make 
the experiment; set your little child down in his 
chair, to be still, and with nothing to occupy him. 
A very few minutes will be sufficient to disclose 
evidence that he feels uneasy, and, in time, posi- 
tively unhappy, for the want of something to occu- 
py his mind or his hands, or both. 

Great unkindness and injustice is often done to lit- 
tle children, by treating them as mischievous, and 
forbidding their doing things, and fretting and 
scolding at them, when the simple truth of the 
matter is, they are weary for the want of employ- 
ment, and only doing what they suppose to be 
right. As a proof of this, look at the fact that 
they try to do the very things which they see their 
parents doing. My little sun was imitating my 
work, and evidently supposing that he was helping 
me. And my prohibitions.of whatever he began, 
and finally my impatience of manner, discouraged 
and wounded him. In my family visits, as a pas- 
tor, I have sometimes heard a mother, with a 
flock of little children around her, complain, ‘ I 
believe my children are the most mischievous that 
ever were; they are always in some mischief.” 
Far from it. Find them something to occupy 
them—work such as they can do, or innocent 
amusement—and they will not trouble you with 
mischievousness. 

Serious injury may be done to the tempers or dis- 
positions of children, by such a mode of treating the 
propensity to occupation. The charge of mischiev- 
ousness, of course, is so often made, and rebuke 
so frequently dealt out, that for a while it discour- 
ages, and finally vexes and irritates. Add to this, 
the incessant prohibition of children’s doing things 
which they suppose are right and proper, is, in 
effect, teaching them to be idle. 

Parents should study human nature in their 
children, in its various propensities and operations; 
and carefully discriminate between the propensi- 
ties which are wrong, and those which are proper, 
and which should be fostered. An example, show- 
ing the importance of this, is before us, The 





Then I bowed down my head, and my cheek 


busy but impatient parent mistakes the operations 
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of the love of occupation for the love of doing mis- 
chief, and deals with it as a sin, when it is only a 
natural propensity, which can be turned to advan- 
tage, both for the child’s usefulness and happiness. 

Parents should be cautious lest their own indo- 
lence, or rather their unwillingness to take pains 
to find occupation for their children, lead them into 
such mistakes, and do their children serious in- 
jury. Studythe subject of occupation for children. 
Do not grudge the devotion of thought and pains- 
taking to it. Give them as great a variety of oc- 
cupations as possible. Be inventive of plans for 
their working at one time, and playing at anether. 
Do not try to make them always work, and to live 
without amusements which are rational and profi- 
table. There is much truth in the old proverb, 
‘* All work, and no play, makes Jack a dull boy.” 

Children need variety in their amusements, as 
well as in their work. They can become fatigued 
with one amusement too long continued. For ex- 
ample; while I have been writing these thoughts, 
my little son who asked the privilege of being with 
me in my study, has played so long with his ar- 
chitectural blocks, that I see he has packed them 
up and laid them aside; and now resorts to some- 
thing else. It is perfectly natural and reasonable. 
And in this he is just like the man of mature years, 
who cannot, any more than a child, be long tied 
up to one unchanging amusement, ‘even. 

In short, let children always have some thing to 
occupy them. ‘ Jonathan,” said my grandfather 
to one of his boys, one day, ‘‘ have you nothing to 
do?”’ ‘No, air,” he replied. ‘‘ Well, do some- 
thing. If you can find nothing else to do, pick up 
chips in one place, and put them down in another; 
and then pick them up again, and put them some- 
where else; do something.’’—Mother’s Magazine. 








RELIGION. 








From the Southern Churchman. 
PRAYER, 

It was after a holiday of much pleasure and un- 
usual exercise, that William, lying on, the rug in 
his mamma’s room, complained of fatigue and 
sleepiness. 

My dear, said his mother, go to bed, sleep and 
rest will relieve you, and you will rise in the morn- 
ing refreshed and strengthened for the duties of 
the Lord’s day. William; with alacrity, obeyed 
the suggestions of his loved parent, affectionately 
kissing her, bade her good night. 

Like most little boys, William forgot to say his 
evening prayers; he hastily and carelessly un- 
dressed himself, and went to bed. 

The bright sun shone with splendor intohis room, 

ilding its walls with brightness before he arose. 

efreshed and invigorated, he began to attire him- 
self in his Sunday suit, and with joyous heart he 
hastened to his mother, to bid her good morning 
and obey her requirements for the day. 

After the usual salutations were over, his moth- 
er wished to know if he had neglected his prayers, 
and if he had gone to bed without saying them. 
William, who abhorred a lie, said he had. 





In the gentlest manner, his mother told him of 
the sinfulness of it. Who is it, said his mother, 
created you, placed you on this earth, with food, 
clothes, health, parents, friends, and every good 
thing you could ask, but God? 

if you wished to go into the garden and watch 
the pretty fish in the marble font, or trace the 
beautiful humming bird, sucking the honey from 
the cups of the pretty flowers, and the busy bee, 
on his errands of industry, to make for you and 
himself the pleasant honey, would you not ask me? 

William, mortified, replied, to be sure I would; 
for if I did not I should disobey you, and that I 
know is wrong; and beside, it would be ungrate- 
ful; for you, my dear, good mamma, seem always 
so anxious to make me happy, and to please and 
instruct me. 

Well, my dear child, if you would, mucu More 
should you ask that great Being, who is the Maker 
and Giver of all things; souk more should you 
thank Him, that he has given you so mapy good 


things; that he has made you the citizen of a 
Christian land; that y,ou are enabled to lie down 
during the long and dark night, free from harm; 
that no danger comes near your home; that plen- 
ty and peace smile around you; that you have a 
mother, by God’s aid, to educate you, and instruct 
you, and prepare you for usefulness in life, and, I 
trust, happiness; hereafter; all these things and 
countless more, God grants you, and yet you for- 
get Him! 

Tears, dimmed his clear, blue eye, and rolled 
down his feverish cheeks. He said, in words, 
rendered almost unheard, that he had acted 
wrong, and that hereafter he would not be so un- 
grateful to his heavenly Father, ‘‘ for all the bless- 
ings of the light;” that he would ask him ‘‘ to keep 
him safe under his Almighty wings,” and that he 
would ask him, too, thus to keep his heart free 
from all sin, and continue to give him that refresh- 
ment which would euable him to 

** Shake off dull sloth and early rise, 
To pay his morning sacrifice.” 

William, true to his promises, never failed; and 
when, after a goodly number of years had passed 
away, and his loved and pious mother had gone to 
her long home, wept and mourned, he has looked 
back with delight to her admonitions, for they 
were a shield and helmet to him in his course 
through this evil world, That God, whom he ask- 
ed to keep him by day, and 

*Round his head his vigils keep by night, 
with a kindness and paternal care only belonging 
to so holy and pure a being, brought him unharm- 
ed through the changes of time, and gave him that 
peace the world knows not of. PaR.ey. 

From the Michigan Observer. 
CONVERSATION ABOUT HEAVEN. 

William. Father, I hope I shall goto Heaven, 
when I die. 

Father. 
Heaven? 

W. Because it is a happy place. 
goes there he must be happy. 

F.. Have you ever thought what makes it a place 
of happiness? People are happy there, because 
they are holy. They love God with all their 
hearts. They feel just as he does about every 
thing—whether it is bad or good. Now, I am 
afraid you do not feel so; if you should die to- 
night yeu would not be happy with God. You do 
wrong very often, and do not appear sorry for it. 
I think you love sin, and if you do, you cannot be 
happy in Heaven. 

W. Why cannot I be happy. 

F. Because you do not feel as God does, If 
you love sin, your heart is opposed to God—and 
so you could not be happy with him. Don’t you 
remember how you quarrelled with Charles, the 
other day? And you would not come home from 
school with him, nor play with him. You were 
both unhappy because you did not love each other. 
You did not wish to be with him at all: and if I 
had compelled you to be together, you would have 
been much more unhappy than you would, if I had 
permitted you to play away from each other. 
You had a nice supper, and a great many fine 
things to amuse you, still you were unhappy be- 
cause you did not love each other. Now you can 
understand this, This is true of all wicked men, 
and women and children. They do not love God, 
and they would not be happy if they should be 
placed in Heaven. And so it is with you now. 
You do not love God, and it is certain you would 
not be happy, if you were carried right up to Heay- 
en. You remember the two men who met here 
last week. ‘They would not speak to each other; 
and were unhappy all the while I left them in the 
office together. One of them went away, because 
he would not be in the room with the other. Just 
so with every sinner. He would not stay in 
Heaven, if God wasthere. Something more is 


necessary to make you happy besides going to 
Heaven. 


Why, my son, do you wish to go to 


If any body 





W. What is it, Father?—for I do desire to go 
there. 





F. You must love God, and then you will be 
happy with him. 

W. Why, Father, I do love God. 
loved him. 

F. My son, I am afraid you do not love him. 
To-morrow evening, I will tell you why | think so. 
Before you go to sleep, I hope you will pray to 


God that you may be prepared for Heaven. 
Good night. Ray. 


I always 








THE NURSERY. 








Written for the Youth's Companion. 
A TALK ABOUT WAR. 

Juliana. Do you recollect, mother, the other 
day, after we had been talking about peace, you 
sent me to carry some milk to a poor woman. 
When I went in, I found she had been weeping, 
and asked her if she was unwell. She said she 


was preity well, but that her only son was in a far , 


distant country, and she had just heard that there 
was war there; and as he was a soldier, she fear- 
ed he would be slain. I told her that, perhaps, it 
would not last long, for a great many people were 
trying to have peace every where; and then I re- 
lated to her all that I could recollect, that you told 
me about peace. She seemed very glad, and be- 
gan to smile a little, and wipe away the tears with 
her apron; and when I had finished she said, 


|“ Bless your litle heart, my darling. Your mother 


takes a deal of pains with you. I guess you would 
eneamost do for a missionary. But, mother, if she 
knew how ignorant I was, I think she would not 
suppose me fit for any thing. Even about peace, 
I know but very little. 


Mother. The first Peace Society, in modern 
times, was organized, in the city of New York, in 
1815. The American Peace Society was formed, 
in 1828. The number of Peace Societies in the 
United States is 35 or 40. There are Peace So- 
cieties in England, and in other Christian nations. 


And, now, I will tell you one or two stories, show-. 


ing some of the evils of war. 
shooting a deserter. 

J. What is a deserter, mother? 

M. A deserter is one that forsakes his cause, 
his party, or his friends. A soldier, who leaves 
the army without permission, isa deserter, and if 
taken, is shot. No matter what is the cause of 
his leaving, whether he is sick, or in want of all 
things, or longs to see his dear absent friends, he 
must suffer death if he does it. 

The following is taken from an account, written 
by Campbell, in Algiers, who there witnessed the 
shooting of a deserter. He says, ‘‘ We took our 
stand on the top of the lime-stone rocks, whilst the 
troops, one thousand in number, formed three 
fourths of a square beneath. At last,from the prison 
gate, came forth a company, their drums mufiled 
with crape, and the victim in the centre on foot, 
followed by the horse and cart that was to carry 
back his dead body. When they halted, on the 
fatal spot, the commanding officer pulled out a 
paper, the sentence of death, and read it with a 
loud and stern voice. This being finished, the 
sufferer made his last address. 


** Comrades, :s my sentence of death has 
told you is all tr xcept it has unjustly called 
me the chief conspirator in this late desertion. 
For I seduced no body into it; on the contrary, I 
was persuaded into it by others. The motive for 
my crime, was merely an intense desire to see my 
father’s family, in Italy; and now my heart’s blood 
is to be shed, and my brains are to be scattered on 
the ground, because my heart yearned for a sight 
of my brothers and sisters. Soldiers, who are fo 
shoot me, do your duty quickly. 
in torment. 

‘* He then stepped forward some paces near his 
executioners, and with steady hands, and an erect 
air, bound a yellow silk handkerchief round his 
eyes. Eleven musket shots immediately laid him 
low, though he jumped up before he fell, when the 
balls pierced him. The twelfth seldier, going up 
to him as ho lay on the ground, fired close into his 


The first is about 


Do not keep me 


Will you please to tell. 
‘me when the first Peace Society was formed. 
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head. You will not wonder that my tears at this 
time blinded me; and when | dried them, I could 
not see the victim. I said to Lagondic, ‘‘ Where 
is he?” ‘* Look there, he answered,” pointing 
with his finger, ‘‘ don’t you see a red stripe on the 
ground?” And sure enough I saw it. His red 
pantaloons made one part of the stripe, and his 
bleeding head and body the other. All the troops 
then defiled around him. e came down to the 
spot, but befure we had ré@ched it, the body had 
been removed, and nothing remained but some 
blood, and brains, and a portion of his skull. I re- 
turned to my lodgings, scarcely able to persuade 
myself that I hadseenareality, O, that man, who 
cannot put life into a fly, can have an excuse for 
taking it from his fellow creatures.” 

J. O, mother, how I wish they would have ten 
thousand Peace Societies, and that all the people 
in the world would join them. Then they would 
not shoot poor soldiers, because they went to see 
their parents, and brothers, and sisters. 

M. Very well, my dear; that is a very good 
wish. And now I will tell you one more story. 
It is entitled, The Battle of the Horses. 

J. Battle of the horses, mother, that sounds 


strange. ca 
M. It is, indeed strange. But it is neverthe- 
less true. ‘‘ Two of the Spanish regiments, that 


had been quartered in Funen, were mounted on 
fine black horses, about 1100 in number. When 
the regiments left, they found it impracticable to 
bring away the horses. Their bridles were, 
therefore, taken off, and they were turned loose 
on the beach. A scene ensued, such as was, 
probably, never before witnessed. They were 
sensible that they were no longer under any re- 
straint of human power. A general conflict en- 
sued, ia which, retaining the discipline they had 
learnt, they charged each other in squadrons of 
ten or twenty together; then closely engaged, 
striking with their fore feet, and biting, and tear- 
ing each other with the most barbarous rage; and 
trampling over those which were beaten down, till 
the shore, in the course of a quarter of an hour 
was strewn with the dead and disabled. Part of 
them had been set free on a rising ground, at a 
distance. They no sooner heard the roar of bat- 
tle, than they came thundering down over the 
intervening hedges, and catching the contagious 
madness, plunged into the fight with equal fury. 
Sublime as the scene was, it was too horrible to 
be long contemplated; and orders were given for 
having them destroyed. But it was found too dan- 
gerous to attempt this; and after the last boat had 
quitted the beach, the few horses that remained, 
were still seen engaged in the dreadful work of 


-mutual destruction. 


J. What made the horses fight, mother? I did 
not know that any of the brute animals would kill 
each other so. 

M. They are not naturally inclined to do so, 
and the reason they did at this time, was because 
they had been trained by more brutish —_ 7 








LEARWING. 








From the Religious Magazine. 
EMMA IN THE SCHPOL ROOM. 

** Oh dear,” said Jane Somers, as she stood be- 
side her desk, in the school room; ‘‘I do wish I 
had my penknife with me; this pencil is so dull, it 
will take till noon to copy the answers to my sums 
upon paper.” ‘‘ There,” said she, ‘‘I will try it 
no longer; pencil and sums must gotogether, and 
once more must [I bear to hear my teacher say, 
order in all you do, Jane, would save us both 
much trouble.” ‘Jane, you can have my knife 
a moment,”’ said Emma Clifford; taking it from a 
box well stored with kindred implements; ‘‘ and 
you will have time now, before school shall begin, 
to have your lesson all prepared.” ‘‘ That’s a 
good girl, Emma; you are the one that can help 
any body out of trouble; but I donot see how you 
can always have just what you want with you. 
Why, it was not more than two weeks ago, that I 





had paper and quills, and “penknife and pencil, 
and every thing that you have in your desk; but 
now, my paper is at home, my quills are all gone, 
my penksife is lost, and my pencil is worse than 
if l had none; while yours are all there, looking 
just as nice as they did when I fist had mine. 
One kiss, Emma, beside my thanks, and I must 
away to my desk; or my time will be gone, and 
my good name for the day gone with it.” 

Emma then replaced the penknife in her box, 
and as a few moments still remained before the 
hour for school would arrive, bent her steps to- 
ward a group of youthful playmates gathered near 
her. ‘*Oh, Emma,” said one of the little girls 
with a welcoming tone; ‘‘I am so glad you have 
come to-day; for now, will you please to tell me 
how I shall finish the little drawing I have begun, 
as a gift for my mother? It’s a bird’s nest, you 
remember, Emma; but it does not look one half 
as pretty as the one you did, and have given me 
fora copy. And [ tried very hard to do it just 
as you have done yours, Emma; every noon I 
have worked upon it all the time that I could find; 
I have drawn it over and over again; but you 
don’t know how it looks.” ‘*‘ Bring it to me, Mary, 
in the recess,” said Emma, ‘for there is no time 
now; perhaps, too, you will not then think it is 
so unlike mine, as you did last night, when, I 
suppose, you felt weary and discouraged. Good 
bye, Mary, till then; and we will see what can be 
done,” 

Recess came; and Mary, with her picture in 
hand, came very early to Emma’s desk, and took 
her seat beside her. - Emma commended the 
drawing of the little girl, for it was evidently the 
result of care and attention; she then re-touched 
with her pencil the branches and foliage around 
the nest, making more distinct the light and the 
shade; suggested to Mary one or two alterations 
in the form of the nest; and released the little girl, 
again buoyant and happy, to complete her moth- 
er’s gift. Just before the close of recess, Mary 
returned with a light step and a lighter heart, and 
placed triumphantly the finished sketch in the 
hand of Emma. ‘‘ And now it will do,” she said, 
‘to give mother; and on her birth-day, too; and 
all because you were so kind to me, Emma; oh, I 
wish I was like, 1 wish everybody was like Emma 
Clifford.” ‘‘So do I,” said Fanny Grey; ‘I 
don’t believe I should ever have found Columbus 
on my map, if it had not been for Emma. _I look- 
ed all the first hour for it, and every other city in 
the world could I find but that. Emma said, look 
Fanny all about Ohio, and see what is there; and, 
sure enough, all buried up among the towns 
around it, there stood Columbus.” ‘‘ So do I,” 
said Julia Curtis; ‘‘ nobody but Emma Clifford 
would have helped me take up my box of beads 
that fell upon the carpet this morning; nobody 
else if I had not asked them to doit.” ‘‘SodoI,” 
said Jane Somers, ‘‘ for if she had not lent me her 
penknife this morning, I must have stopped to-day 
long after you were all gone home.” 

Emma had not heard all the conversation of her 
mates, for she had left the room a moment, upon 
the close of her interview with Mary. The con- 
sciousness that she had been useful to her friends 
around her, made her spirit peaceful and happy; 
and was a sweeter reward than all the praises of 
companions would have been, unattended by this 
consciousness. 

The hour of release, and of return to their dif- 
ferent homes, for each school girl, soon came. 
Little collections were soon formed of those whose 
paths would lead them for a while together; and 
one or two of the groups had already commenced 
their homeward walk. 

Helen Hart, timid little Helen, as the girls 
called her, had as yet found nocompanion; and 
she liked not to go alone; for she was always 
fearfulsome ill might meether. True indeed it was, 
that she needed no assistance; fer beneath the 
bright light of mid-day, there could be no danger 
if she was alone. But not so, thought Helen. 
‘© Oh, who will go my way,” said she, very mourn- 
fully; ‘* who will walk with me down our street?” 





‘* Why, Helen Hart,”’ said one, ‘‘ I never should 
think of asking any body to go with you, and such 
a little distance too. Long before this you might 
have been safe at home if you had gone when 
school was first over.” ‘‘I would go with you, 
Helen,” said another, ‘‘ but it is so much nearer 


‘to go across with Jane, than to go over that cold 


hill, that I believe I shall not try it to-day; per- 
haps, tomorrow, Helen, it will be milder, and then, 
I promise you, I will go.” ‘I wish I could go, 
Helen,” said one more; ‘‘ but Clara Pond told 
me if I would call there as I passed by she would 
lend me a book of beautiful stories to read; and 
so, 1 am going that way.” Emma had not yet 
left the room; a circle of her friends were near 
her, and they were anticipating a pleasant, happy 
walk together; ‘‘ Helen, let me go,” said Emma. 
‘*Oh no, Emma,” said Ellen, ‘‘ for your walk will 
be so long; and, then, it’s just the other way to 
go with me.” ‘* Never mind that, Helen,” said 
Emma, ‘‘ I shall love to go;” and hand in hand 
with each other they walked on till they came to > 
Helen’s home. Helen’s gaiety had all returned; 
she had been all life and happiness throughout 
their walk; and as she bid Emma good morning, 
the thanks of Helen for her kindness, proved that 
she had a feeling and a grateful heart. 

Emma then retraced her steps and began anew 
her long walk home. Her companions she knew 
were all far before her, and she should meet no 
one to share with her the walk which might have 
been so pleasant. But not one moment did she 
regret her last kind act, or wish recalled one of 
the efforts she that morning made to gladden and 
assist her school-mates. 

Would you, reader, be loved and happy, imi- 
tate Emma Clifford. CaRLINA. 








MORALITY. 








THE MANIAC, 
AN EXTRACT, 

It was a chilly day in the winter, and we were 
all seated in a comfortable school room. A man 
of most wretched appearance was seen passing by, 
drawing a hand sled, on which were several bun- 
dles of woolen rags, the remnants of garments 
worn till they could be of no farther use. He was 
clad in those but little better, and was apparently 
xo weak as to be scarcely able to draw his sled. 
Some looked out of the window and began to 
laugh. The instructer saw him, and remarked, 
the school may rise, and all look at that wretched 
man passing by. All did so, and nearly all were 
diverted to Jaughter. After all had seen him, the 
master told them they might take their seats, and 
then remarked; ‘‘ I was willing you should look 
at that man, but possibly my object was very dif- 
ferent from yours, as I see the effect on your feel- 
ings was very different from what was produced on 
mine. The miserable man, you at once perceive, 
is crazy. He has bundles of rags on his sled 
which, perhaps, he values, but which can be of no 
service to him. You perceived he looked pale 
and emaciated; he was so weak as scarcely to be 
able to draw his load.. He was very poorly 
shielded from the cold of winter, and will very 
probably perish in the snow. Now tell me, my 
scholars, does this man excite your laughter? He 
was once a school boy; he was bright and active 
as any of you; his return from school was welcom- 
ed by joyful parents, and his presence gave pleas- 
ure to the youthful throng who met each other in 
a winter evening for merriment and sport. Look 
at him now, and can you sport with him who has 
lost his reason, and, in losing that, has lost all? 
Should I point to one of you, and be able by look- 
ing down into future years, to say to the rest, 
your associate will hereafter be crazy and roam 
around, a wretched maniac, would you not rather 
weep than laugh? you saw me affected when I be- 
gan to speak—I will tell you why. I once hada 
friend. He was dear to me as a brother; he was 
every thing I could wish in a friend. The char- 
acter of his mind was such as raised in his friends 
high expectation. I have indeed, seldom, if ever, 
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seen his equal. He could grasp any subject, and 
what others found difficult, only served as amuse- 
ment for him. I have many of ‘his letters which 
would not disgrace any well educated man, al- 
though written by him when he was a school boy. 
I expected to see him taking a lead in the affairs 
of men, and that his opinions would be quoted by 
others. I saw him after an absence of two years— 
where, do you ask?—It was in a cage, and even 
then he was chained! He was a maniac of the 
most decided character. The moment he saw me, 
he seized my hand, andleft on it the impression 
of his own, for it was divested of the skin by con- 
stantly rubbing it in the other. For years, he has 
wandered about, when it was safe to liberate him. 
But he is now, and he always will be insane.” 

‘*] have known sorrow—I have seen friends 
die that were as near as friends could be; but, the 
hour that I sat by the confined and crazy Bernet, 
was an hour of the greatest anguish I ever knew. 
Remember, my pupils, from what has passed this 
hour, to render unfeigned thanks to God for con- 
tinuing your reason hitherto, and if ever again you 
are disposed to laugh, when a crazy man passes, 
remember what may be your own condition here- 


after.’’ 
Se mare mame 





EDITORIAL. 


THE NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 

“Come girls,” said Eliza May, ‘come into the 
dressing room, and let us have a talk about the New 
Year’s presents for Miss Morton. For my part I am 
determined that every girl in school shall give some- 
thing, if its ever so little.” 

So the girls all followed Eliza to the dressing room, 
and during the half hour’s recess, there was quite a 
discussion, respecting the New Year’s Gifts. One 
proposed that they should unite in purchasing some 
book for their teacher, thinking very justly, that in 
this way, Miss Morton might have a valuable present: 
But this course was opposed by most of the girls, and 
it was at last decided that each should prepare ‘‘some- 
thing pretty,” and have it in readiness by the last day 
of December. At the close of school several stayed 
to talk together about the affair. As Eliza May was 
the oldest in school and of an active, bustling disposi- 
tion, she was consulted by many who thought they 
needed advice on the subject. 

** | don’t know what to do,” said one, “‘ you know 
I have nothing to give Miss Morton, though I should 
be as glad as any of youto make her a present. 1 
have so little spending money that I cannot spare a 
cent of it.” 

Eliza. Oh Susan, how can you say so. You 
might go without your weekly allowance of candy as 
well as not. 

Susan. No, I can’t do without it. Besides, even 
if I should, what would that signify? It might save 
a few cents perhaps. 

The girls who knew that Susan spent every week 
for confectionary more than enough to purchase a 
little gift for their teacher, here exchanged significant 
smiles. Eliza however was not so easily satisfied. 
**Come Susan,” said she, “just save ninepence a 
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week, and that will be quite enough. There are six| 


weeks yet to come, you know. If you don’t, the girls 
will think you love candy better than Miss Morton. 
They are laughing at you now.” 

Susan’s dread of being laughed at, made her yield 
more readily than Eliza had anticipated. She prom- 
ised to save as much as possible, and Eliza turned to 
another of her companions, 

‘*Well, Julia, I need not ask you, for of course you 
will do your part.” 

Julia, Ihave not yet decided whether I shall do 
my part as you Call it, or not, 

Eliza. Not decided! Why you have no reason 
for not giving. 

J. Ihave reasons for all I do, so you see you are 
mistaken for once. 





E. Very pretty it wn sound when we write our 
New Year’s note to Miss Morton: ‘ Miss Julia Grey 
does not choose to give anything.” 

J. I shall at least have the pleasure of being differ- 
ent from every one else. What comfort is there in 
making presents, if all of you can do just the same? 

E. It is not likely we can all dothe same. You 
Julia might make a present five times more beautiful 
and valuable than any one else. 

J. But 1 cannot think of -any thing out of the way 
enough. If I give anything, it must be different from 
all the rest, and as you say, more expensive. I have 
money enough, you know. 

E. Oh then, I dare say I can help you think. 

The two girls whispered together a few moments. 
Julia seemed satisfied, and hurried home in high 
spirits. As soon as she had gone, Eliza said, 
‘* What a proud girl that is! She must always dis- 
tinguish herself in some way from the rest of us. 
That is her only motive in giving; but 1 can tell her 
she will be disappointed, for Miss Morton always 
treats us alike. But Mary, whut were you going to 
say? 

Mary. I think I shall get one of those beautifully 
bound Bibles. 

E. That will do; but what makes you think Miss 
Morton is in need of a Bible? 

M. Why the truth is this. Last winter when I was 
sick, she came and asked if she should read a chapter 
to me froin her little old Bible. I believe I did not 
express all the gratitude she expected, for she did not 
read, but left it on the bed. Soon after that, 1 had to 
take a dose of that horrid medicine. I just tasted 
and gave it a push, and over it went all over the bed. 
Then what a fuss they had! By and by, I espied 
poor Miss Morton’s Bible lying on the floor, fairly 
soaked in that vile stuff I had overturned. I have 
thought ever since that I ought to buy her another, 
and now it will be a good chance for me to kill two 


birds with one stone, pay my debts and make a pre- 
sent. 


Some of the girls laughed at this display of Mary’s 
good management, but most of them felt any thing 
but approbation of such conduct. 

** Eliza, do come walk home with us,” cried two 
very little girls, ‘* we want you to advise us.” 

Eliza took a hand of each, and as soon as they had 
closed the door after them, Ann said: 

** Eliza, I want to ask you something, but you must 
not tell. IfI give Miss Morton a present, will she 
give me one?” 

E. No, silly child, of course not. 

_ Ann. But you know that pretty paper-cutter of 
hers. Don’t you think she will give me that? 

E. No, indeed. Why to you, rather than to any 
of the rest of us? 

A. Because, nobody wants it so much as I do. 
Then I won’t give her anything. 

E. Won’t you? Not if Lucy does? 

A. Oh, that is another affair. If Lucy does, I shall. 
I always do just as she does, 

Lucy. Well, I mean to make a little needle-book, 
all myself. 

A. Then I will make a needle-book. 

E. How foolish that would be. Whatshould Miss 
Morton want of two? 

A. But I always do as Lucy does? 

E. I wish you did. But you can make the bag to 
put the needle work in. 

A. Well, if Lucy says so, perhaps I will. May be 
I shall get the paper-cutter after all. Goodbye. 

E. Goodbye. Come Lucy, you shall come in with 
me to dinner. It will save you a long walk. 

L. O no, thank you. Motlier will want me to 
hold the baby at dinnertime. I hope I shall succeed 
in making the needle book. I do want Miss Morton 
to know how grateful I am for her kindness. Do 
you know she has given me my schooling ever since 
father died? 





E. Yes, I know it. 
so grateful for it. 

L. O no; Mother says there is no virtue in being 
grateful, though ingratitude is very sinful. I can’t 
help loving Miss Morton. 

Eliza here bid Lucy good morning, and ran into 
her own parlor, where she found her mother at work. 

E. It is really curioygt see the different 
motives by which the MBicare Mtb in these pre- 
sents making times. © “~~ 

Mrs. M. Yes, so I suppose. 
you examined your own? 

E. To tell the truth, mother, I have not thought 
much about it. It seems, however, to be a point 
upon which many deceive themselves. I ‘do really 
wish to please Miss M. and know of no better way 


You are a good little girl to be 


Pray my dear have 


than this. What can I find mother, that she will 
like? 

Mother. There are many things she would like, I 
doubt not. But after all, it is the good will and af- 


fection of which these gifts are the token, which will 
give her more pleasure than the presents themselves. 

E. Yes, mother; yet we do not wish to make, or 
buy anything which will be entirely useless. Books 
I know, never come amiss to her; and if you please, 
we will go together to select some. 

Eliza had hardly time to finish dinner, when one 
of the girls, whose parents were absent on a journey 
came in, to beg her to come over to her room a mo- 
ment. Eliza readily assented, and Maria displayed 
alittle portabledesk, neatly and abundantly furnished. 

Mary. My father sent it tome; how do you like it? 

E. O, it is very pretty, and very convenient too. 
Why there is nothing wanting. I never saw any 
thing, prettier? 

M. Do you think Miss Morton will like it as well? 


E. Why, you do not mean to give her your new, 
beautiful desk ? 


M. Why not? If} give her anything else, it must 
be so much taken from my quarterly allowance. I 
used to spend as much I chose, but lately father has 
taken it into his head that I am too extravagant, so 
he gives me somuch a year. I have nothing tospare 
for presents. But if I give away my desk, father 
will get me another just like it as soon as he comes 
home. Besides, Miss Morton will value it the more 
when she finds I have denied myself in order to 
please her. Eliza wondered what sort of self-denial 
this was, as they walked to school. 


Nothing was talked of for several days, but the fa- 
mous New Year’s presents; but, at last the novelty 
began to grow old, and the subject was hardly men 
tioned until the last day of the year. The girls all 
remained after Miss Morton had retired in the after- 
noon, to arrange the various gifts upon atable in the 
centre of the room, Each was eager to display her 
taste upon the occasion, and it was long before all 
were satisfied. 

‘The next morning when Miss M. entered the school- 
room, her surprise at the unexpected pleasure pre- 
pared for her, was as great as any one had anticipa- 
ted. She seemed much gratified that her pupils had 
thus exerted themselves to please her, and those who 
had prepared their offerings from mere love to their 
teacher were made completely happy; in the assur 
ance that they had made her so. Not so those who 
had been actuated bother motives. Those who had 
given much, and those who had been able to offer 
only a trifle, were treated alike. Miss M. seemed 
equally pleased with all. Consequently those who 
had hoped to be distinguished from the rest were 
disappointed, and thought their kind teacher unjust. 
Some thought to receive some gift in return; and 
many of those who had not expected this, hoped to be 
treated with peculiar indulgence on all future occa- 
sions. Many who were unconscious that they had 
any other than right motives, wondered at the restless 
and dissatisfied feelings which accompanied them 
through the day, unable to see that they had no one 
to blame but themselves. 

And all this accounted for the different opinions 
expressed respecting the result of the affair, some 
declaring it had ‘ gone off capitally,” and that they 
never had a happier New Year’s day, while others 
maintained that they never would trouble themselves 
to find presents for Miss Morton again. E. P. 
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